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on the contrary, the operation of support- 
ing and the disposition at a right angle — 
the most convenient for this end — disap- 
pears or is effaced. The walls and the 
column shoot without marked difference 
between what supports and what is sup- 
ported, and meet in an acute angle. Hence 



the acut« triangle and the ogee, which 
form the characteristic traits of Gothic 
architecture. 

We are not able to follow the author in 
the detailed explication of the different 
forms and the divers parts of the Gothic 
edifice, and of its total structure. 



THE METAPHYSICS OF MATERIALISM. 

By D. G. Bjjstok. 



Ubi ires physici, ibi duo alhei, — the 
proverb is something musty. Natural 
science is and always has been materialis- 
tic. The explanation is simple. There is as 
great antagonism between chemical re- 
search and metaphysical speculation, as 
there is between what 

" Youthful poets dream, 
On Bummer's ere by haunted stream," 

and book-keeping by double entry, and 
nothing is more customary than to deny 
what we do not understand. Of late years 
this scientific materialism has been making 
gigantic strides. Since the imposing fab- 
ric of the Hegelian philosophy proved but 
a house built on sands, the scales and me- 
tre have become our only gods. 

German}' — mystic, metaphysical Ger- 
many — strange to say, leads the van in 
this crusade against all faith and all ideal- 
ism. Vogt, the geologist, Moleschott, the 
physiologist, Virchow, the greatest of all 
living histologists, Bucbner, Tiodemann, 
Reuchlin, Meldeg, and many others, not 
only hold these opinions, but. have left the 
seclusion of the laboratory and the clinic 
to enter the arena of polemics in their fa- 
vor. We do not mention the French and 
English advocates of " positive philoso- 
phy." Their name is Legion. 

It is not our design to enter at all at 
large into these views-, still less to dispute 
them, but merely to give the latest and 
most approved defence of a single point 
of their position, a point which we 
submit is the kernel of the whole con- 
troversy, and which we believe to be the 
very Achilles heel and crack in the armor 



of their panoply of argument — that is, 
the Theory of the Absolute. -Demonstrate 
the possibility of the Absolute, and ma- 
terialism is impossible ;. disprove it, and 
all other philosophies are empty noth- 
ings, — vox et praterea nihil. Here, and 
only here, is materialism brought face 
to face with metaphysics ; here is the 
combat a I'outrance in which one or the 
other must perish. No one of its apostles 
has accepted the proffered glaive more 
heartily, and defended his position with 
more wary dexterity, than Moleschott, and 
it is mainly from his work, entitled Der 
Kreislavf des Lebens, that we illustrate 
the present metaphysics of materialism. 

Our first question is, What is the test cf 
truth, what sanctions a law ? Until this 
is answered, all assertion is absurd, and 
until it is answered correctly, all philoso- 
phy is vain. The response of the natural- 
ist is : " The necessary sequence of cause 
• and effect is the prime law of the experi- 
mentalist — a law which he does not ask 
from revelation, but will find out for him- 
self by observation." The source of truth 
is sensation ; the uniform result of mani- 
ifold experience is a law. Here a double 
objection arises : first, that the term " a 
necessary sequence " presupposes a law, 
and begs the question at issue ; and, sec- 
ondly, that, this necessity unproved, such 
truth is nothing more than a probability, 
for it is impossible to be certain that our 
next experiment may not have quite a dif- 
ferent result. Either this is not the road 
to absolute truth, or absolute truth is un- 
attainable. The latter horn of the dilem- 
ma is at once accepted ; we neither know, 
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wot can know, a law to be absolute ; to us, 
the absolute does not exist. Matter and 
force with their relations are there, but 
what we know of them is a varying quan- 
tity, is of this age or the last, of this man 
or that, dependent upon the extent and 
accuracy of empirical science ; we cannot 
speak of what we do not know, and we 
know no law that conceivable experience 
might not contradict. 

But how, objects the reader, can this be 
reconciled with the pure mathematics ? 
Here seem to be laws above experience, 
laws admitting no exception. 

The response leads us back to the origin 
of our notions of Space and Time, on the 
the former of which mathematics is 
founded. The supposition that they are 
innate ideas is of course rejected by the 
materialist; for he looks upon innate 
ideas as fables; he considers them per- 
ceptions derived positively from the senses, 
but they do not belong to the senses alone, 
nor are they perceptions merely ; " they 
are ideas, but ideas that without the sensu- 
ous perceptions of proximity and sequence 
could never have arisen. Nay, more — the 
perception of space must precede that of 
time," for it is only through the former 
that we can reach the latter. The plain- 
est laws of space, those which were the 
earliest impressions on the tabula rasa of 
the infant mind, and which the hourly ex- 
perience of life verifies, are called, by the 
mathematician, axioms, and on these sim- 
plest generalisations of our perceptions 
he bases the whole of his structure. Ax- 
ioms, therefore, are the uniform results of 
experiments, the possible conditions of 
which are extremely limited, and the fac- 
tors of which have been subjected to all 
these conditions. 

It follows from a denial of the absolute 
that all existence is concrete. Indeed, we 
may say that the corner stone of the edi- 
fice of materialism is embraced in the terse 
sentence of Moleschott — all existence is ex- 
istence through attributes. Existence per 
se (Fursichsein) is a meaningless term, and 
substance apart from attribute, the ens 
ineffabile, is a pedantic figment and noth- 
ing more. Finally, there can be no attri- 
bute except through a relation. 
12* 



Let this trilogy of existence, attribute 
and relation, be clearly before the mind, 
and the position that the positive philos- 
ophy bears to all others becomes at once 
luminous enough. There is no existence 
apart from attributes, no attributes but 
through relations, no relations but to other 
existences. To exemplify: a stone is heavy, 
hard, colored, perhaps bitter to the taste. 
Now, says the idealist, this weight, this 
hardness, this color, this bitterness, these 
are not the 6tone, they are merely its prop- 
erties or attributes, and the stone itself is 
some substance behind them all, to which 
they adhere and which we cannot detect 
with our senses ; further, he might add, if 
a moderate in his school, these attributes 
are independently existent, the bitterness 
is there when we are not tasting it, and 
the attribute of color, though there be no 
light. All this the materialist denies. To 
him, the attributes and nothing else con- 
stitute the stone, and these attributes have 
no existence apart from their relations to 
other objects. The bitterness exists only 
in relation to the organs of taste, and the 
color to the organs of sight, and the weight 
to other bodies of matter. Nothing, in 
short, can be said to exist to us that is not 
cognizable by our senses. But, objects 
some one, there may be an existence which 
is not to us, which is as much beyond our 
ken as color is beyond the conception of 
the born blind. The expression was used 
advisedly : no such existence can become 
the subject of rational language. " Does 
not all knowledge predicate a knower, con- 
sequently a relation of the subject to the 
the observer ? Such a relation is an attri- 
bute. Without it, knowledge is inconceiv- 
able. Neither God nor man can raise him- 
self above the knowledge furnished by 
these relations to his organs of apprehen- 
sion." 

A disagreeable sequence to this logic 
will not fail to occur to every one. If all 
knowledge comes from the organs of sense, 
then differently formed organs must fur- 
nish very different and contradictory 
knowledge, and one is as likely to be cor- 
rect as another. The radiate animal, who 
sees the world through a cornea alone, must 
have quite another notion of light, color, 
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and relative size, from the spider whose 
eye is provided with lenses and a vitreous 
humor. Consonantly with the theory, 
each of these probably opposing views is 
equally true. This ugly dilemma is fore- 
seen by our author, for he grants that 
" the knowledge of the insect, its knowl- 
edge of the action of the outer world, is 
altogether a different one from that of 
man," but he avoids the ultimate result of 
this reasoning. 

To sum up the views of this school : 
matter is eternal, force is eternal, but each 
is impossible without the other; what bears 
any relation to our senses we either know 
or can know ; what does not, it is absurd 
to discuss; the highest thought is but the 
physical elaboration of sensations, or, to 
use the expression of Carl Vogt, " thought 
is a secretion of the brain as urine is of the 
kidneys. Without phosphorus there is no 
thought." " And so," concludes Mole- 
schott, "only when thought is based on 
fact, only when the reason is granted no 
sphere of action but the historical which 
arises from observation, when the percep- 
tion is at the same time thought, and the 
understanding sees with consciousness, 



does the contradiction between Philosophy 
and Science disappear." 

This, then, is the last word of material- 
ism, this the solution it now offers ns of 
the great • problem of Life. We enter no ' 
further into its views, for all collateral 
questions concerning the origin of the 
ideas of the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful, the vital force, and the spiritual life, 
depend directly on the question we have 
above mentioned. Let the reader turn back 
precisely a century to the Systhme de la 
Nature, so long a boasted bulwark of the 
rationalistic school, and judge for himself 
what advance, if any, materialism has 
made in fortifying this, the most vital 
point of her structure. Let him ask him- 
self anew whether the criticism of Hume 
on the law of cause and effect can in any 
way be met except after the example of 
Kant, by the assumption of the absolute 
idea, and we have little doubt what con- 
clusion he will arrive at ic reference to 
that system which, while it boasts to offer 
the only method of discovering truth, 
starts with the flat denial of all truth 
other than relative. 
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I. 



Dear H. — Yours of a recent date, re- 
questing an epistolary criticism of " Goe- 
the's Faust," has come to hand, and I 
hasten to assure you of a compliance of 
some sort. I say a compliance of some 
sort, for I cannot promise you a criticism. 
This, it seems to me, would be both too 
little and too much; too little if under- 
stood in the ordinary sense, as meaning a 
mere statement of the relation existing 
between the work and myself; too much 
if interpreted as pledging an expression of 
a work of the creative imagination, as a 
totality, in the terms of the understanding, 
and submitting the result to the canons of 
art. 

The former procedure, usually called 
criticism, reduced to its simplest forms, 
amounts to this : that I, the critic, report 



to you, that I was amused or bored, flat- 
tered or satirized, elevated or degraded, 
humanized or brutalized, enlightened or 
mystified, pleased or displeased, by the 
work under consideration ; and — since it 
depends quite as much upon my own hu- 
mor, native ability, and culture acquired, 
which set of adjectives I may be able to 
report, as it does upon the work — I cannot 
perceive what earthly profit such a labor 
could be to you. For that which is clear 
to you may be dark to me ; hence, if I re- 
port that a given work is a " perfect riddle 
to me," you will only smile at my sim- 
plicity. Again, that which amuses me 
may bore you, for I notice that even at the 
theatre, some will yawn with ennui while 
others thrill with delight, and applaud the 
play. Now, if each of these should tell 
you how he liked the performance, the one 



